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Communication: 


HE word “management” has more 

than one meaning: it can refer to 
people who manage; it can refer to the 
science of management; and it has come 
io signify a bloc or class of industrial 
Society, as in “management. versus 
labor.” However, the “management” 
fwith which the AMA is primarily con- 
reerned is the rationalization of human 
eHort for the manufacture of a product 
or the rendering of a service. 

Indeed, the term “management” in its 
Purest sense is in many vocabularies 
other than that of business executives, 
because management problems occur in 
many spheres—on farms, in homes, and 
im labor unions. The latter organiza- 
fions have many management problems. 
They must worry about the collection, 
imyestment, and administration of their 
TH de uliey have paytuus io amcet; aud 
@service to provide and distribute to 
heir members. In fact, like many em- 
loyers, they have other labor unions to 

with. 

It was to a problem of union man- 
agement that John S. Bugas, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Industrial Rela- 
lions at Ford Motor Company, referred 
im his talk at the recent AMA Personnel 
Monference. Union leaders at Ford had 
Megotiated a broad pension plan for 
ink-and-file members of the United 

Automobile Workers employed at Ford. 

twas at the suggestion of the company, 

Mr. Bugas eid, that a plebescite was 
fnducted to allow workers themselves 

choose between this pension plan and 

sma!! direct wage increase, or a larger 

Tease without the pension. 

Union leaders had _ vociferously 
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Scratth-Pad 


A Job for Employers and Unions 


claimed that rank-and-file employees 
desired keenly to have the pension plan. 
The company went to considerable 
trouble and expense to develop such a 
plan, and agreed with the union upon a 
program involving an initial outlay of 
$200,000,000. 

But the union leaders were wrong. 
They didn’t know what the rank and 
file wanted. When the returns from the 
vote were counted, it was discovered 
that employees had voted heavily 
against the pension plan—10 to one in 
some plants—choosing instead a larger 
direct wage increase. 

While factionalism among _ union 
leaders themselves had a bearing on this 
result, the vote was too decisive to say 
that this was the only cause. As Mr. 
Bugas said, the vote indicated a deep 
“vioundsweu ul public Upinivii, of 
which union leaders apparently were 
not aware. 

Many labor organizations look 
askance on management’s employee at- 
titude studies and opinion polls, and 
talk sarcastically of them, but here is 
a case where an opinion poll would 
have saved everyone a lot of trouble. 

Now, it is true that employers have 
also been grossly mistaken in their 
judgments of employees’ opinions and 
attitudes, and employers continue to err 
in these matters. But at least it can be 
said of them that they are trying in 
some instances to solve this problem 
through the exercise of a rational 
managerial technique—the employee 
opinion poll. Unions should regard 


(Continued on page 4) 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 


With an eye on the possible effects of 
the Marchal! Plan, some bus 
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mentators are now swinging to the view 
that the long-expected recession may be 
averted entirely. 

This opinion is supported by the fact 
that business has picked up. substan- 
tially since the summer. Manufactur- 
ing employment, which was falling off 
a few months ago, has risen; depart- 
ment store sales are up again, at least 
as regards dollar volume; production 
has taken a turn for the better; and 
something like a boom in construction 
is materializing. 

Prices are still causing concern, how- 
ever. Personal incomes rose from 3 to 
4 per cent from May to September, 
while food prices were going up nearly 
14 per cent. Consumers can meet the 
squeeze, Business Week notes, by (1) 
saving less out of current incomes; (2) 
drawing on past earnings; (3) going 
into debt; or (4) spending less for 
other things. The first three possibili- 


ties, it adds, dry up aiter just so tong. ~ 


One unfavorable forecast is that 
shown by a poll of its membership con- 
ducted by the New York Credit Men’s 
Association: 80 per cent expect a reces- 
sion next year, most of them in the 
second quarter. 


PRODUCTION 

The downturn in manufacturing em- 
ployment evident in the Spring and 
early summer has now been reversed. 
In August, manufacturing provided 
15,484,000 jobs, almost as many as in 
March, when output was at postwar 
peaks. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of 
production stood at 182 in August, com- 
pared to 177 in July, and 184 in June. 

Motor vehicle production in recent 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Trends in Business 
(Continued) 


weeks has been well above the average 
f&gure for 1941. Steel production is 
high, also, at a rate around 94 or 95 
per cent of capacity. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Department store sales, which sagged 
in August and early September, have 
recovered in recent weeks. In the week 
ending September 27, they were 28 per 
cent over last year’s sales; in the week 
ending October 4, the gain was 19 per 
cent; and in the week ending October 
11. 8 per cent. Average gain for the 
four weeks ending October 11 was 14 
per cent. 

Total retail trade for the first week 
in Octobe; was estimated at about 9 to 
13 per cent above a year ago. 


CONSTRUCTION 

The upturn in home building which 
got under way this summer is gathering 
strength. There were 85,700 new dwell- 
ing units started in August, and 88,000 
in September, the BLS estimates. Sep- 
tember’s record tops the figure for Sep- 
tember, 1946, by more than 30,000, and 
brings the total number of starts for the 
year to 615,000. Completions so far 
number 576,000. 

Total construction for 1947, it is ex- 
pected, will reach a $12,000,000,000 
figure, larger than any previous peace- 
time year in history. But that is con- 
sidered equal to only about $6,500,- 
000,000 in terms of 1940 dollars. 


SECURITY MARKETS 
Bond prices are moving downward, 
which means, of course, that yields are 
going up, and many observers believe 





_that this is going to have an effect on 


stocks. “When the market is stalled in 
a fairly narrow range,” says Business 
Week, “buyers do a lot more compari- 
son shopping.” 

“In the sequences that normally occur 
in the economic cycle,” Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service points out, “bonds tradi- 
tionally precede stocks, which in turn 
are followed by commodity prices, busi- 
ness activity, and other elements.” 
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The Listening Post 








Communism *® The Communistic 
factor is becoming so commonplace in 
labor relations that both employers and 
unions are becoming much more tem- 
perate in their approach to it. Instead 
of “blowing their tops” at their first 
encounter with Communism, they are 
more likely these days to look at each 
given situation with a knowing—if 
somewhat jaundiced—eye. The emo- 
tionalism is going out. 

Not that Communism is being widely 
condoned; rather, more people have 
“taken off its whiskers” and recognized 
it for what it is. This is noteworthy; 

_it is a significant new trend. And it is 
to be hoped that it will grow. Keeping 
Communism in the dark, and keeping 
oneself in the dark about it, it is now 
realized, are one of the best ways of for- 
warding Communist interests. 

Crude “smearing” of Communism is 
no longer regarded as an effective re- 
pudiation; Communism can be discred- 
ited and repudiated on logical and 
rational grounds, just as the free enter- 
prise system can be defended and sup- 
ported by logical arguments. 

Rejecting Communism simply because 
it threatens to take something away 
from us and give it to others is not con- 
sidered an adequate argument against 
it either. Rather, it can be easily dem- 
onstrated through references to recent 
history that under such a system every- 
one has less of material things and less 
freedom, as well. 

Those. who must fight the Commu- 
nistic issue day-to-day in their unions 
and in their plants seek to demonstrate 
that the disadvantages of Communism 
are inherent in the system itself, and are 
not merely accidents. 

They understand, too, that Marxism is 
something more than merely an eco- 
nomic and social system—that it is 
founded on a faulty conception of man 
and the universe, and that, in every in- 
stance its imposition has been accom- 
panied by a revolution, which has anni- 
hilated many of those it has proposed to 
free. 

They recognize, too, that Communism 
would be no more acceptable to them 
even if it promised guarantees of the 
safety of profits, interest rates, and pri- 
vate property. There are even stronger 

and more compelling reasons than this 

for rejecting Communism. 





Political action © One CIO local 
(Brewery Workers, 343, Minnesota) 
hopes to get out the vote by union regu. 
lation. The union’s constitution makes 
it mandatory for all members who are 
physically able to do so to go to the 
polls on election day. It has now been 
proposed that each member be given a 
card to be signed by a state election 
judge as proof of compliance. 

Sponsors of the plan hope to see it 
adopted on a state-wide basis, will lay 
it before the state CIO convention this 
month. 


Leadership * “Some of you may 
think we should overlook the holdin 
of union office as an indication of 
leadership ability,” said C. F. Hawker, 
Vice President in Charge of Manufac. 
ture, Armstrong Cork Company, speak- 
ing at the Personnel Conference. “I 
feel strongly that we should not. 

“My company recently had occasion 
to appoint a new foreman in one of its 
plants. After careful appraisal of the 
candidates, we found that the vice presi- 
dent of the union stood head and 
shoulders above the others. This pre- 
sented a problem, and although three or 
four levels of management below me 
were authorized to make the decision, 
the buck was passed to me. 

“My decision was: ‘If you expect 
people in the plant to believe that every: 
one has an equal chance for promotion, 
you must give him the job.’ Now, one 
year later, this man has the best record 
among all the foremen in the plant and 
his loyalty cannot be questioned.” 


Community pay seales * Reasow 
able close approximation to community 
pay scales is enough for many purposes, 
according to Dr. Joel Dean of Colum 
bia, who spoke at the Personnel Confer- 
ence on “Gearing Job Prices to the 
Geographic Structure of Salaries.” 

“Case studies of how employees actu: 
ally pick jobs,” Dr. Dean said, “show 
that in most cases they know compare 
tively little about wages in other firms 
in their localities. In fact, they evince 
surprisingly little interest in such 
knowledge as long as they have jobs. 
When they do leave, they work through 
friends, instead of shopping the market 
as an economic man would logically be 
expected to do. Strangely enough, even 
today they tend to take the first job 
that comes along. 

James O. Rict 
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Getting Employee Acceptance of Output Standards 


Once basic output standards have 
been set with a fair degree of accuracy, 
it is necessary to take steps to insure 
that employees accept them. How this 
may be accomplished will be one of the 
subjects treated in the forthcoming 
AMA research report, Employee Partici- 
pation in Cost Reduction. 

In any effort to educate employees, 
need for top management support is, of 
course, obvious. It is equally clear 
that unless top management convinces 
the foremen of the exceptional impor- 
tance of an éducational program, it is 

ely to die with the passing of the 
spoken word. 


CONSISTENCY 

In the case of the union, perhaps the 
point it is most important to make clear 
is the consistency of the standards—the 
fact that each job standard is fair in 
relation to all the others. Inconsistency 
of standards can be a source of continu- 
ous dispute within the union, and be- 
tween the union and the company, in 
both negotiation and administration of 
the contract. 

The process of education is a “step- 
by-step down to the ranks” effort. It 
should be started on a small scale, so 
that a failure here and there will not 
prevent a gradual expansion. 


STARTING AT THE TOP 

The education may start at the top 
level of union leadership. It may con- 
ist chiefly of an informal effort in col- 
etive bargaining meetings (this ap- 
ch is being used by some companies 
the food, aluminum, and automobile 
industries). Preferably, however. it 
should be divorced from negotiations 
and conducted in regular meetings be- 
tween management and union “on mat- 
ters of mutual interest.” Such meet- 
ings are held quarterly in sections of 
the steel industry, monthly in some 
other cases. 

The next step down is a regular edu- 
cational meeting between top union 
leaders and their departmental com- 
mitteemen or union members of high 
caliber who can carry the education to 
the rank and file. Such meetings are 
often held monthly, or every two weeks, 
generally on company time. 


Even though union leaders have 
themselves been convinced of the fair- 





ness of the standards, however, it is 
often necessary for management to do 
most of the work of educating the rank 
and file. As one representative of a 
large and turbulent union said to the 
AMA researcher: 

“We are still very immature. We 
need a lot of education. We are will- 
ing to cooperate in increasing produc- 
tivity. But the initial effort and the 
education must come from management. 
We cannot make the first move because 
we'll be eyed with suspicion by every- 
one. And we do not have the money 
and time to educate our members.” 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


An alternate method is to have each 
foreman hold meetings at the depart- 
mental level to explain the bases and 
advantages of time study to his sub- 
ordinates; and then discuss standards 
of output and methods of work with 
each employee individually. If the 
foreman is held responsible for meeting 
the output standards in his department, 
his views will provide a valuable check 
on the work of the time study depart- 
ment, and the material provided by his 
discussions with the employees will also 
be valuable in this respect. Some fore- 
men, however, expressed the wish that 
competent time study men would under- 
take the education of their subordinates. 


FILMS 


“Men fear what they don’t under- 
stand.” The truth of this observation 
has led a number of companies to set 
up special educational devices to ex- 
plain the fundamentals of time study 
and its usefulness. A large mass pro- 
duction industry has been working on a 
film demonstrating the need for a fair 
day’s work in return for a fair day’s 
pay. Its basic aim is to show the link 
between effort and reward—past effort 
which was rewarded in the American 
standard of living as we know it. Then 
the need for a fair effort in the future 
is demonstrated. A man is shown walk- 
ing on level ground at the rate of three 
miles an hour; everyone would agree 
that this is a normal rate of walking. 
Next, various representative operations 
are shown at correspondingly normal 
rates—laying bricks, shoveling sand, 
making simple cylindric cores, opera- 
tion of a multiple-spindle coupling tap- 
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ping machine. Finally, these operations 


are shown at 30 per cent less and 30 
per cent more than normal speed. “he 
film is presented to foremen as well es 
to union representatives and employees. 
All of them are provided with score 
cards to rate the speed of each perform- 
ance so that they themselves may get 
the feel of “a fair day’s work.” 


JOINT EDUCATIONAL SESSIONS 


Another type of effort is made by a 
service industry whose very existence 
was threatened by competition. The 
employers convinced union leaders of 
the desirability of educating the men 
to fairer output standards. A _ univer- 
sity professor with long practical ex- 
perience in time study was hired and 
paid by the employers; the unicu pros 
vided the meeting place and regular 
joint educational sessions were con- 
ducted. This resulted in the joint ap- 
pointment of a methods engineer, and 
a joint re-study of the jobs, through 
which standards were raised in propor- 
tion to the improvement in methods. 

A few companies have gone even 
further in their educational efforts by 
having the union men combine learning 
with doing. In an automobile parts 
company, for example, time study stew- 
ards were jointly selected and carefully 
trained over a period of time. These 
stewards are called in to make their 
own studies in case of disagreement be- 
tween the time study engineer and the 
employee, and satisfactory agreements 
have been reached in the overwhelming 
majority of cases. 

While final veto rights have been re- 
served to the company’s chief time 
study engineer, these have béen ex: 
ercised in only a few cases. Much 
needless expenditure of time on union 
grievances has been saved thereby and 
genuine employee acceptance greatly 
enhanced. 

Inherently fair and competent union 
leadership is, of course, basic to the 
success of such a plan. And, even where 
this exists, it must be remembered that 
the leaders may face difficulties in co- 
operating with management in setting 
up output standards. Their constitu- 
ents may be suspicious; rival unions 
may use cooperation as an entering 
wedge; their subordinates may be un- 
willing or unable to carry out instruc- 
tions. Some unions, in fact, prefer not 
to take any part in joint efforts, to train 
their own time study men, and reserve 
the right to bring up grievances. 
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Impact of Inflation on Basic Problems 
Of Insurance Management to Be Studied 


Conference Nov. 18-19 to Deal with Markets, 
Self-Insurance, Services of Broker 


Insurance management fundamentals, the big questions of business policy as it 
affects insurance buying, will be analyzed at AMA’s Fall Insurance Conference, set 


for November 18-19, at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. ; 

AMA surveys conducted in prepara- 
tion for the Conference indicate that 
buyers today are worried less about 
technical niceties of individual contract 
clausee than about basic questions ari: 
ing from the impact of inflation on in- 
surable values. The program, there- 
fore, will deal with such subjects as: 
“The Pitfalls and Possibilities of Self- 
Insurance,” “Are Insurance Markets 
Keeping Pace with the Requirements of 
Business?” “What Services Should the 
Buyer Expect from the Insurance 
Broker?,” “Adequate U. and O. Cover- 
age Under Today’s Conditions,” “The 
Effect of Accident Prevention on Insur- 
ance Costs,” and “Recharting the Course 
of Pension Plans.” 

What the individual insurance man- 
ager can and should do to protect his 
firm’s financial position under today’s 
conditions will be considered in a panel 
session which will present a case story: 
“The Insurance Coverage of a Mythical 
Manufacturing Company.” 

R. S. Bass, Treasurer, A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company, and AMA 
Vice President for the Insurance Divi- 
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Copies of Personnel 
For Sept., °45 Needed 

AMA is anxious to obtain a few extra 
copies of the September, 1945, issue of 
Personnel, which is now out of print, 
and will be extremely grateful to any 
members who send in copies for which 
they no longer have any use. 


Finance Conference 

AMA will hold a two-day Finance 
Conference January 15-16, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. Murray 
Shields, Vice President, Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, and AMA Chair- 
man for the Finance Division is in 
charge of the program. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
this as one of their management prob- 
lems and profit by employers’ experi- 
ence. 

I dare say that in hundreds of in- 
stances involving similar issues employ- 
ees. have been misrepresented at the 
bargaining table. This is not good for 
either management or labor; and it 
would be only the most shortsighted 
employers who would derive satisfac- 
tion out of such an experience as that 
at Ford. 

Good communication is the key to 
industrial relations. It should be no 
occasion for rejoicing when the chan- 
nels are blocked between company and 
employees or union and employees. 
This simply means that the ingredients 
for an explosion are brewing some 
place. Most industrial relations au- 
thorities will agree that their job is 
made more difficult when union leaders 
do not know the minds of their con- 
stituents. When management makes a 
concession to a union, it wants to be 
sure that it gets some positive return; 
strike prevention is not the only objec- 
tive. it wants happier and_better- 
adjusted employees. If demands made 
by the union do not crystallize the genu- 
ine desires of the workforce, then col- 
lective bargaining is but a_ hollow 
travesty. 

Mr. Bugas suggested that unions con- 
duct a sort of Gallup poll on various 
issues, introducing an idea that union 
managers might well seriously consider. 

They also have the problem of mak- 
ing their meetings interesting enough to 
the membership so that no small group 
can gain ascendency through default. 

Both unions and management suffer 
the penalties of bigness, and this ten- 
dency appears to be inherent in the 
times in which we live. The soiution 
seems to lie in evolving techniques 
which will make the large organization 
as responsive to the will of the indi- 


Production Sessions 
To Consider Methods | 
Of Cutting Overhead’ 


Productivity, Procurement of 
Materials Also on Program 


Cost reduction possibilities open to 7 
management today—with particular at- | 
tention to overhead costs—will be® 
examined at AMA’s Production Con- 
ference, December 15-16, at the Hotel | 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 

Pre-conference surveys conducted by | 
the Association indicate that manage” 
ments today believe that their break- | 
even points are too high for safety, and 
are especially interested in methods of | 
reducing the high costs of indirect | 
labor, and other factors in high over- 7 
head charges. 

In their answers to pre-conference | 
questionnaires, companies also laid” 
stress on the apathetic attitude many 
workers are showing toward their jobs, 
and the effect this attitude is having on 
productivity. The problem will be con- 
sidered in papers dealing with such 
subjects as “Developing Effective Finan- 
cial and Non-Financial Incentives,” and — 
“Humanizing the Production Line.” 

Selection and training of supervisors 
and materials procurement are also 
scheduled for discussion. 

George S. Dively, Vice President and 
General Manager, Harris-Seybold Com 
pany, and AMA Vice President for the 
Production Division, is in charge of the 
program. : 








viduals who make it up as the small 
one is likely to be. 

Employee communication with com: 
panies and with unions would certainly 
be an area for constructive cooperation 
on the part of both parties. Ideally 
this cooperation should take the form 
of one helping the other honestly and 
objectively to learn employee attitudes 
and opinions on day-to-day conditions 
and issues. Workers who feel they are 
merely names on a payroll to a com 
pany or a set of dues cards to the union 
are not apt to be greatly interested i 
the preservation of either free enterprisé 
or free unions. 
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